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of geographic names commemorative of this plant, and the author observes 
further that " more geographic names have been derived from wild rice 
in this relatively small section of North America than from any other 
natural vegetal product throughout the entire continent. ' ' The value of 
wild rice to the Indian is seen from the comparatively dense population 
of parts of the region (sections of Wisconsin and Minnesota were "an 
Indian paradise ' ' ) and the greater physical and economic well-being of 
the inhabitants, as reported by early writers. The use of wild rice passed 
from the Indians to the intruding whites, and even in 1896 "wild rice 
was offered for sale in several towns in Wisconsin and Minnesota. ' ' In 
the earUer days, as Henry records, voyages beyond the Saskatchewan 
were possible only with a good store of wild rice. It is a curious fact, 
commented upon by the author, that the use of wild rice is not mentioned 
by the Jesuit fathers until 1634, suggesting that in certain districts at least 
" the Indians did not use wild rice until scarcity of game, caused by the 
fur trade with the whites, drove them to it. ' ' Hence it is only for a few 
hundred years, in all likelihood, that wild rice has been gathered in large 
quantities. A number of the Indian tribes named one or more months 
after the wild rice, and the periods of the wild-rice harvest were often 
gala times. The Menomini Indians, named after the rice, " are more 
deeply influenced by wild rice than are other wild-rice producing Indians. ' ' 
The Dakota had a unique rice-feast. The Assiniboin and the Ojibwa 
sowed wild rice, but the Menomini will not, since, as their legends relate, 
Manabush ("the Great Spirit ") told their ancestors they should always 
have it. Ojibwa traditions suggest that these Indians first found wild 
rice on the Red River of the North, "as far west as they ever dwelt," 
whence it was distributed eastward. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Unknown Mexico : A Record of Five Years' Exploration Among the 
Tribes of the Western Sierra Madre ; in the Tierra Caliente of Tepic 
and Jalisco ; and among the Tarascos of Michoacan. By Carl Lum- 
HOLTZ, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. 8°, two 
volumes, pp. i-xxxvi, 1-530 ; i-xvi, 1-496 ; with many illustrations, 
including 1 5 colored plates and two folding maps. 
This is a notable contribution to American anthropology. Under the 
auspices of several institutions and individuals (the American Geograph- 
ical Society, the American Museum of Natural History, Mr and Mrs Mor- 
ris K. Jesup, Due de Loubat, Mr Andrew Carnegie, and Mrs Elizabeth 
Hobson are especially credited), but supported chiefly by his own com- 
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mendable zeal and pertinacity, Dr Lumholtz traversed the least known 
and most inaccessible districts of Mexico from the northern boundary in 
Sonora to the Tarasco country lying west of the Capital city ; and al- 
though he set out with a large party this was gradually disbanded, so that 
most of his journeys were made without Caucasian companions, giving 
him unexcelled opportunities for leisurely and thorough study of some of 
the least known tribes of North America. That these opportunities were 
well utilized is attested by over a dozen earlier publications, including 
the noble monograph "Symbolism of the Huichol Indians," published 
by the American Museum of Natural History, in 1900 ; while conclusive 
evidence of the author's interest and ability in research is afforded by the 
present volumes, which form at once an itinerary and a compendium of 
results of the work. 

In eastern Sonora and western Chihuahua Dr Lumholtz discovered 
numerous vestiges of the prehistoric inhabitants, including trincheras 
(entrenchments) and fortresses, house walls of rough stone, and habita- 
tions in niches (or " rock -houses " ) in the faces of cliffs. Rather unfor- 
tunately, in view of a prevailing tendency to regard caverns as primordial 
human homes, these habitations are styled " cave houses," a designation 
that might well serve to strengthen our language by initiating a verbal 
distinction between strictly subterranean caverns and those open niches 
or caves for which the language lacks a better term than the impossibly 
awkward one " rock-houses"; otherwise Dr Lumholtz' phrase can hardly 
fail to prove misleading. Many of the niches in the stupendous cliffs and 
barrancas of the northern sierra were converted into comfortable dwell- 
ings by the erection of front and side walls of an adobe or residual earth 
accumulated in the niches, and requiring nothing more than wetting, 
molding, and air-drying to convert it into durable bricks ; most of them 
contain granaries, made by twisting long grass into a cable, winding this 
in a spiral coil of the desired size and form, and plastering inside and out 
with the adobe ; some niches showing no indications of residence were 
used as burial places, and in certain of these were found mummies, whose 
characters resemble those of the Hopi Indians, together with mortuary 
objects of much significance. 

In the sierra and on the eastern slopes most of the trincheras are in 
the form of walls laid across ravines in such manner as to convert them 
into series of terraces, evidently used as fields or gardens. Mortuary 
mounds occur in the same region, and yield stone and earthenware relics ; 
while petroglyphs abound. The pottery here and at Casas Grandes is 
distinctive, yet reveals a significant blending of southern and more north- 
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erly motives. Passing southward into the Tarahumare country, Dr Lum- 
holtz found these Indians retaining many aboriginal traits despite a 
veneer of imported culture ; a wooden plow is used, with a share of oak 
or stone ; there are a few cows, burros, and other European stock, and 
manta and other fabrics from the white man's loom are worn ; yet the 
pine-cone serves as a comb, the bow and arrow are in constant use, hats 
and baskets, belts and blankets are woven in the native way, and the 
breech-cloth is en regie even if of imported material and worn outside a 
white man's suit. 

The social observances are largely aboriginal. In the depths of the 
barrancas the tribesmen still occupy cliff-niche domiciles and cultivate ter- 
races held in place by trincheras, both corresponding with the prehistoric 
structure farther northward ; and the author's detailed observations on 
these dwellings and their occupants form a signal contribution to knowl- 
edge of primitive life in one of its phases. Both industrial operations 
and ceremonies are essentially communal ; the clearing, planting, or har- 
vesting of a field gives occasion for an orgy of work and feasting, includ- 
ing large consumption oitesvino (a widely used fermented beverage), ac- 
companied by processions and dances ; while the invocatory preparation 
for hunting is a foot-race in which the runners throw a ball of stone or 
wood with the foot, covering almost incredible distances (a race-course 
near Carichic is fourteen miles long, and may be circled twelve times 
without stopping). Courtship and marriage are attended by ceremonies 
and the drinking of tesvino (indeed the author concludes " that by means 
of tesvino chiefly the race is kept alive and increasing "), and there is a 
foot-race for women, much like that of the men save that a stick is used 
to throw the ball, which seems to be an invocation for fertility. 

The chief deities are the sun and the moon, while the morning star, 
deer, crow, blackbird, puma, coyote, fox, rabbit, and especially the 
rattlesnake and a mythic serpent are prominent in their pantheon ; 
shamanistic treatment of the sick prevails, and trephining has been suc- 
cessfully performed ; rainfall is sought to be controlled by thaumaturgy; 
dancing is a form of worship thought to have been learned from the 
animal Ancients, the rutuburi from the turkey and the yumari from the 
deer, and extravagant sacrifices are made in connection with these cere- 
monies. As in certain other tribes, the devotional spirit is intensified by 
toxics, especially the hikuli, or peyote (a cactus containing alkaloids 
which serve as stimulants and produce color-phantasms), and the collec- 
tion and use of these is attended by elaborate ceremonies ; even the tes- 
vino intoxication is devotional, as it is in more decided degree in the 
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neighboring Tepehuane tribe. Belief in transmigration prevails, and the 
fear of shades is pronounced ; on the death of a tribesman the relatives 
separately give final greetings to the body, which is surrounded with food, 
partly to determine from tracks into what animal the life of the deceased 
has passed ; later the remains are buried in shallow graves or cliff-niches, 
with beans, com, tesvino, bow and arrows, hikuli, etc., while the bed- 
ding and heavier possessions are buried elsewhere and the house, metate, 
and many jars and baskets are destroyed. Within a fortnight there is a 
mourning feast, a second follows half a year later, and the most important 
one at the end of a year ; though for women there are four mortuary 
feasts. 

From the Tarahumare country Dr Lumholtz passed into that of the 
nearly extinct Tubar tribe, and thence into the neighboring Tepehuane 
range, continuing his studies with unabated care and success, and finding 
both social and devotional customs of extreme interest. Later he pushed 
on southward into the Cora, Huichol, and Tepecano countries in west- 
ern-central Mexico ; and especially in the Huichol tribe his researches 
were even more richly productive than among the more northerly peoples. 
Finally he made a more hasty study of the Tarasco tribe, where he gained 
considerable information concerning aboriginal industries, beliefs, and 
social customs, and investigated prehistoric yacatas (structures of stone 
and earth, chiefly mortuary) with the relics contained within them, these 
being of no small interest as of a type intermediate between those of 
southern Mexico and those of more northerly regions. The study of the 
Huichol Indians proved remarkably instructive ; their elaborate cere- 
monies, including the long journeys in search of a sacred intoxicant, 
their domestic life, their social observances, and their elaborate symbolism 
are of profound interest; and Dr Lumholtz' earlier announcements, 
coupled with his mature expressions in this and other works, may justly 
be said to mark an epoch in the development of knowledge concerning 
aboriginal Mexico. 

Throughout his joumeyings the author was inspired by exceptional 
sympathy with the natives which enabled him to gain their confidence, 
and actuated by unusual appreciation of the devotional sentiments con- 
trolling primitive life ; so that his record is valuable as unique. The 
verity of the verbal record is estabUshed by numerous photographs, as 
well as by abundant collections preserved in the American Museum of 
Natural History ; and the book-making is unexceptionable. 

W J McGee. 



